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Educational Research 


Measuring Learning Outcomes 
Introductory Sociology 
LLOYD COOK RUPERT KOENINGER 


with introductory courses, but the main their interest 

has centered course aims and methods.* Aside from 
few small-scale studies learning outcomes, such attitude 
changes, know little exact sense about the effects 
our teaching students. The present study arose part from 
this general situation and part from the desire the Depart- 
ment Sociology, Ohio State University, improve its 
this paper, shall report the more important findings, and 
shall make such proposals for the improvement teaching 
the data appear warrant. 

Introductory sociology Ohio State consists three basic 
five-hour courses, each oriented terms textbook written 
for the The first course, 401, study “funda- 
mental principles,” and its completion students enroll 
402, social-problems course, 407, community-sociology 
course limited students majoring education. Students 

must sophomore rank above, and sequence ten 


decade least, sociologists have been concerned 


hours (401-402, 401-407) required for advanced work. 
From three eleven sections course are run each quarter, 
with classes averaging about forty students. While senior pro- 
fessors teach least one introductory class, the main teaching- 


Nore: This article appearing also the December issue the Journal 
Educational Sociology. 

North, C., “Introductory Courses Colleges and Universities,” Journal 
Educational Sociology, VII (September, 1933), Bernard, L., “Functions 
and Content the First Course Sociology,” Journal Educational Sociology, 
(December, 1935), pp- 

Research was conducted Mr. Koeninger under Mr. Cook’s supervision and with 
the assistance various persons. pleasure acknowledge indebtedness the 
department chairman and faculty, the Graduate School and the College Commerce, 
the National Youth Administration, and the Bureau Educational Research. 

Textbooks are: Lumley, Principles Sociology; North, Social Change and Social 
Planning; and Cook, Community Backgrounds Education. 
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load falls instructors and assistants who are given little 
classroom supervision. 

The present study was planned pre-test and end-test 
learning outcomes three large areas: information, atti- 
tudes, and critical thinking. addition these data, 
secured students’ reactions the course and the instructor 
means check-type rating form. Every effort was made 
construct tests which were comparable; the items were taken 
part from past examinations, selected parallel course content, 


TABLE 
RELIABILITY 


Critical 


Information Thinking 


Course Number Cases 


(3) 


TABLE 
AVERAGE ScorEs AND 401 
INFORMATION TEsT PERCENTAGE 


Pre-Test End-Test 


tried out, and discarded found poor testing material. 
All tests carried their own instructions and were administered 
regular class hours during the first and last weeks quar- 
ter. Test reliability, calculated the Kuder-Richardson 
highly satisfactory for group purposes. Instructors but 
case worked with their own classes, nor were they 
informed our purposes beyond formal statement. 


Kuder, F., and Richardson, “The Theory Estimation Test Relia- 
bility,” Psychometrika, XXI (September, 1937), pp. 


Size 

(2) (s) 

47-7 60.0 12.3 

47-7 61.8 14.1 

46.8 73-5 26.7 

47-1 60.7 13.6 

46.0 61.0 15.0 
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Pre-tests and end-tests were obtained for 395 the 454 
students Course 401 (seven classes), Autumn Quarter, 1938, 
and for 143 students 402 (five classes) and 151 students 
407 (four classes) during the following quarter. brief analy- 
sis, about per cent the 401 group were men, over per 
cent were the age-group seventeen twenty-four, and less 
than per cent were above sophomore standing. About 
per cent were from the College Education, per cent from 
the Arts College, and per cent from the College Com- 
merce. Ratios varied little for the 402 and 407 samples, though 
certain selectivity was evident. 


has been, and still is, identified with the acquisi- 
tion information, and actual assumed possession 
knowledge made the chief criterion scholastic 
Recognizing this condition fairly true introductory soci- 
ology, information tests were built according the emphases 
given each course. Each set tests consisted five-part 
multiple-choice statements; the students were instructed 
check the most reasonable answer each series. The answers 
were scored keys made from the combined judgments 
instructors course. The students were requested sign 
their names but were told, all other tests, that results 
would not affect their grades. 

expected, significant differences student achieve- 
ment were found instructor and class. Table shows that 
average students P’s class, for instance, correctly the 
outset the course per cent the items which they were 
tested. They increased this score 64.1, indicating gain 
information 12.1 points, whereas class gained 26.7 
points. This the greatest gain found any section any 
course, the lowest being score 4.5 for Instructor 
section 402. significant also that none the sixteen 
classes tested knew less than per cent the material 
covered course, represented our test items, and 
the 402 classes averaged from 54.7 per cent 58.2. Since 
these tests were made largely from regular examination 
questions, there some basis for believing that instructional 
aims have been set too low for maximum student achievement. 


Cf. Learned, William and Wood, Ben The Student and His Knowledge. 
New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement Teaching, 1938. pp. 
(Bulletin No. 29) 
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interest, too, comparison average scores courses. 
While Table III shows important differences pre-test and 
end-test results for each course, its outstanding feature the 
gain made the 407 students the mastery facts, con- 
cepts, and principles. Whether this increase per cent 
should called high, average, low not known any final 
sense. Kornhauser reports average changes information 
economics course ranging from 16.7 the first quarter 
8.0 the but aside from this study have com- 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE 


Course Pre-Test End-Test Change 
(4) 
15.4 


11.5 
20.0 


TABLE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


Pre-Test 
Reactions 
(1) 


parable data. can said, however, that the gains found are 
indeed comparison with potential increases. theory, 
average students 401 could have increased 51.7 points; their 
actual change was 15.4, less than one-third the test potential. 

Scores class and course naturally obscure individual vari- 
ations. Course 407, for instance, students made negative 
change; that is, they made lower ratings the end the 
course than its beginning. Six per cent increased their infor- 
mation from points; per cent, from points; 
points; per cent, from points; and students made 
gains more than points. These scores suggest the great 


Kornhauser, Arthur “Changes the Information and Attitudes Students 
Economics Course,” Journal Educational Research, XXII (Nov., 1930), pp. 


401 
67.2 
Change 
(4) (6) (7) 
59-9 5-6 12.4 6.3 
16.4 2.2 6.0 
21.0 —8.0 5.6 —4.8 
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range abilities found introductory classes, abilities which 
would seem warrant more homogeneous groupings stu- 
dents and more individualized instruction. 


noting his relative inability further the growth 
student information, one instructor remarked that 
would “rest the case attitudes.” This teacher would agree 
with Faris that the prime objective education not the incul- 
cation facts but “the production useful habits and atti- 
Wittingly not, affect students’ beliefs and 
attitudes, and our task was construct measure these 
changes. The procedure was assemble several hundred view- 
points dealt with course, sift, and reformulate them until 
the professor charge that area agreed that had 
miniature general pattern the course. This yielded three 
sets tests, each containing 100 statements. Students were asked 
check each item agree, disagree, and the 
answers were marked the use “staff point 

Attitude changes are shown Table IV. the start 
Course 401, students agreed the average with the staff’s 
point view 54.4 the 100 opportunities given. the end- 
test, they agreed with these statements, showing shift 
toward staff viewpoint 5.6 points. the beginning, their 
disagree score was 18.8, and the end 21.0. Thus, during the 
term, there developed 2.2 per cent opposition staff views. 
These same students were uncertain the outset respect 
26.6 per cent the statements, and 18.6 per cent the end. 
With decrease indecisions points, would appear that 
here where attitude changes were most numerous. 

The 402 group increased its agree score 12.4 points, 
almost twice the average number changes made the 407 
the former students reduced their dis- 
agreements points, whereas the latter increased their oppo- 
sition staff positions 1.7. Uncertainties were lessened 
5.6 and 4.8, respectively, indicating stated that attitude 


Faris, Ellsworth. The Nature Human Nature. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Usually consensus; times majority agreement desirable attitudes. 

For comparable scores, see Cuber, John F., “Effect Introductory Sociology 
Course Students’ Verbalized Attitudes,” Social XVII (May, 1939), 490-943 
Gerberich, and Jamison, W., “Measurement Attitude Changes during 
Introductory Course College Sociology,” Journal Educational Sociology, VIII (Octo- 
ber, 1934), pp. 
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changes consisted the main translating indecisions into 
positive and negative points view. 

Every teacher knows that students better some parts 
course than others, and suspects that the major cause 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


Pre-Test 


Educational Philosophy 


TABLE 
THE CHANGES STUDENTS’ OPINIONS SELECTED ITEMS 


Statement 


(1) 
Once education was viewed solution for all 
social problems; now our major problem. 
long single women need jobs, married 
women should not hired teach public 
30. serious mistake made schools immi- 
grant areas Americanize children too 
would favor law extending the age 
compulsory schooling both upward and down- 
71.A satisfying life for the masses cannot 
had without basic changes our economic 
best way for new teacher control 
class put bold front and take the 
offensive. 


previous experience. knows also that underteaches 
certain units and overteaches others. deal with these practi- 
cal matters course-planning, tabulated attitude data 
parts divisions course. Table shows pre-scores 
and degrees change Course 407. general, the 


Change 
Parts 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (7) 
59.9 16.4 21.0 6.3 —4.8 
23.0 20.6 4-7 —1.7 
56.3 20.7 1.8 —7.8 
66.7 12.6 20.0 —6.4 
63.9 18.8 17.2 —4.7 
69.0 16.0 15.2 4-4 —2.8 
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shift toward staff views all parts the work except 
one, the social influences shaping child personality and school 
responsibility for guidance. Here average students were op- 
posed staff positions with beginning score 20.7, and 
instead decreasing with time this score increased 4.5. 
Attitude changes occurred, sure, but they were not direc- 
tions anticipated the staff. this can viewed failure 
teaching, may said—by the same reasoning—that the 
greatest teaching success found the area educational phi- 
losophy defined the course. Here students shifted 9.2 
points toward agreement with the staff, and they reduced uncer- 
tainties 6.4 points. They increased disagreements less 
than per cent, which presumably desirable outcome. 

Item analysis the 407 test discloses that students made 
change point view, changed away from faculty views, 
the 151 students shifted toward staff values; state- 
statements, per cent; and the remaining more 
than per cent. The nature these changes can seen 
few random examples which are listed Table VI. each 
case, the faculty view underlined, and changes away from 
are preceded minus sign. 

All all, test results support inference fairly effective 
teaching, assume that the function instruction 
facilitate the development attitudes. That attitude changes 
were due primarily course work, and not extraneous influ- 
ences, cannot fully proved, though several checks were run. 
For instance, control group 401 students was given the 402 
tests, and second group was given the 407 tests. Neither class 
showed attitude shifts all comparable kind degree with 
experimental sections. Apparently introductory courses pos- 
sessed attitude patterns the impact which was sampled the 
tests. Another point should not overlooked. There are 
many ways changing attitudes, including professorial pres- 
sure and indoctrination. While formal study was made 
teaching procedures, believe that class work Ohio State 
differs important way from the lecture-discussion method 
used elsewhere. Courses differ mainly degree, with 402 
probably achieving its superior results reason greater 
preoccupation with attitudinal materials. 
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UNVARYING aim education has been the development 
reflective thinking. this end, Latin, mathematics, 
and logic have been used, with emphasis drill and memori- 
zation. discount these practices, although the liberation 
intelligence remains almost much problem ever. 
Sociologists, with their reiteration “the interrelatedness 
life,” have claimed teach critical thinking social matters, 
and the newly developed tests interpretation data give the 
best known checks such These tests have been 
widely used experimental elementary secondary 
and the physical-science divisions Ohio State have 
found them most helpful replanning college curriculums. 
Each the present tests interpretation data consisted 
six problems based course content, with 100 state- 
ments about the cases, situations, charts, graphs presented. 
The 401 test, for example, dealt with scientific experimenta- 
tion, rural and urban population trends, pre-literate cultural 
pattern, feeble-mindedness and its transmission, ethnic assimi- 
lation, and field trip mining area. Statements were made 
about each problem situation which, light the facts given, 
were true, false, probably true, probably false, indeterminate 
because insufficient data. ensure maximum reliability, 
these items were used approximate proportions 10, 10, 
20, 20, and 40.” Students’ answers were marked key made 
from the combined ratings faculty members each course, 
and, like all other data, were tabulated machine. 
The first score Table VIII the general-accuracy score. 
shows the ability the average student mark correctly all 
items the test. The second score reveals ability identify 
true and false statements; the third, those which are probably 
true false; the fourth, those which are not supported 
enough data permit judgment truth falsity. The 
fifth score sums the student’s crude errors; the sixth penalizes 
him for going beyond the data—for example, marking 
probably true statement true. The seventh score for over- 
cautiousness, inability use correctly all the data given. 


See Tyler, Ralph W., Constructing Achievement Tests. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1934; Commission Secondary School Curriculum, Science General Edu- 
cation. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1938. pp. 

For example, Arnold, Dwight L., “Testing Ability Use Data the Fifth and 
Sixth Grades,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVII (December 1938), pp. 

For the theory and construction data tests, see Raths, Louis E., “Measuring the 
Interpretation Data,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVII (April 13, 1938), pp. 
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general, the higher the positive change the first four 
scores Table VII, and the higher the negative changes the 
next three, the more successful course would appear 
teaching critical thinking. Inspection will show that, among 
the changes scores, all but six are desirable directions. 
For example, 401 students improved their skill the average 
7.5 points detecting ideas not supported facts, and they 
reduced their tendency beyond the data 5.9 points. 
Curiously, all changes the seventh score are the wrong 
direction, showing that trying teach cautiousness han- 

TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE 


401 Course 402 Course 


(4) 


407 Course 


Pre-Test 


Scores 


1.General 


Probably true, 

Probably false...... 
data..... 6.0 
errors........ 
Beyond data........ 


Overcaution ....... 


dling data are apt make many students overly cautious. 
notable also that pre-test scores are higher 402 and 407 
than 401, suggesting possible transfer training from the 
first course second course. 

Perhaps the most significant point Table VII has not yet 
been mentioned. The 401 students started their work with 
score 52.8 and ended with rating 56.3. Problem-solving 
ability was increased 3.5 points. Similarly, 407 students made 
average gain 3.5, compared with increase 1.4 
402. Thus, whatever skills the course social problems may 
have taught, was definitely below the other two developing 
the insights required for unraveling the situations presented 
the tests. This assumes that tests were comparable, assump- 
tion supported only identical processes test construction. 


between the three types tests were uni- 
formly low, suggesting that each test tended measure 
fairly distinctive set skills, aptitudes, abilities. Likewise, 


| 
21.3 15.4 0.3 11.7 


correlations between test scores and student-background factors, 
such sex, class, point-hour ratio, community size, and father’s 
occupation, were not general significant. Possible exceptions 
were few numbers as, for instance, correlation the 401 
course .476 between student point-hour ratio and end-score 
the information test. This latter rating correlated .455 with 
the final mark the course. relationship —.71 between 
point-hour ratio and change attitude toward staff view 
significant. Apparently the more intelligent the student, 
any rate the higher his total college marks, the less his tendency 
pattern beliefs and convictions staff points view. 


TABLE VIII 
OTHER CoursEs TAKEN DURING THE SAME QUARTER 


Reaction* Reaction 


More instructive..... Less 


More difficult....... 
More scientific...... 
More practical...... 
Better taught........ 


Less difficult....... 


The middle category, “about the same” interest, has been omitted because 
lack space. 


sample students’ reactions various phases the teach- 
ing situation. two-page check-type rating form, students 
were asked evaluate the course whole, achievement 
specific objectives, the textbook used, teacher personality traits, 
lectures, class discussion, course planning, and out-of-class con- 
tacts with instructors. These forms were given during the last 
week course. Students were asked return “honest and 
critical” answers but not sign their names, and scores were 
reported percentages the total possible score. 

Table VIII gives comparison between the sociology 
course taken the time and other current courses. This table 
read follows: the opinion per cent all 401 stu- 
dents, the sociology course was more interesting than any con- 
current course, and the judgment per cent was less 
interesting. sociology courses are compared with each other 
terms proportionate student vote, the 407 course has 
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401 402 407 
(6) (8) 
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somewhat better rating. This may due factors the 
course, the fact that students are education majors. 
the same criterion, 401 sociology rated most scientific and 
most difficult the three courses, and least interesting, in- 
structive, and practical. truth, the low ratings polled 
various sections this course may well matter depart- 
mental concern, for here students form their first impressions 
sociology. 

Significant variations course ratings were found class 
and instructor. For example, the category “more interest- 


TABLE 


Course 


Only the sixth aim was the same all courses and 
therefore comparable. 


ing,” the student vote ranged from 79; that is, less than 
one-third class said the course was more interesting than 
any other course the same quarter, compared with four- 
fifths P’s students. the category “more instructive,” the 
44; “more scientific,” 47; “more practical,” 
72; and “better taught,” 61. know, course, that 
instructors are neither alike nor equal, yet these extreme ratings 
—in conjunction with test results—can point only the con- 
clusion that some our teachers are not maintaining standards 
set average classes. 

Table reveals the extent which students 
“above average” achievement course objectives. Since 
somewhat different formulation aims was made for each 
course, the chief value the table show the extent 


Aims* 
401 402 407 
(1) (3) (4) 
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which course achieved its objectives the judgment its 
students. For instance, 401 met with marked success showing 
that (3) “man conditioned his social environment,” 402 
establishing that axiom that (4) “personality shaped cul- 
ture,” and 407 (1) “developing point view what 
schools should and do,” and (4) “visualizing the school 
community service agency.” The first course was weak the 
students,” (2) “developing sense social re- 
sponsibility,” 402 (3) “increasing the learner’s sociological 
vocabulary,” and 407 (5) “furthering understanding 
democracy human-relations.” 

The one objective common all three courses was (6) “to 
interest students further study sociology.” Starting with 
index 401, student interest fell 402 and 


TUDENTs were asked compare their sociology textbook 
with others used during the quarter, and rate the first 
book content and organization, and “contribution your 
own knowledge and growth.” the first point, per cent 
the 401 students rated their textbook “above average,” 
per cent the 402 students, and per cent those 407. 
One-fourth the first group returned “above average” rating 
the second point, one-third the 402 enrollment, and one- 
half those educational sociology. 

Part the rating form called for evaluation five 
related aspects the teaching situation, seen Table 
constructing this inquiry, positive and negative items were 
alternated, and every tenth space was left blank for student 
write-ins. positive item meant, reference for example 
teacher personality, “good sense humor,” “interested 
students’ views,” “understands students’ needs,” “treats stu- 
dents mature persons,” and “has genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject.” Negative items were: “sarcastic, boastful, overcriti- 
cal,” “lacks poise—ill ease,” “personal appearance not pleas- 
ing,” and “has peculiar mannerisms.” Selection the forty 
items used rating teacher, course, and the like was fairly 
arbitrary, though choices were based other rating forms and 
students’ papers. 

Students were instructed check only those statements 


Few number and hence not scored. 
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which they felt were true teacher course, and each item 
was scored separately percentage possible checks that 
item. Averages were computed for positive and negative items 
each large area adding percentages and dividing the 
number opportunities for ratings given that area. Nega- 
tive scores were then subtracted from positive scores, and these 
ratings appear Tables and XI. The final composite score 
average these averages, with the fifth area (conferences 


TABLE 
ALL SECTIONS 401 


Areas Rated 


Teacher personality, behavior.................... 
Lectures: presentation and the like............... 
Class 
Assignment, readings, tests, 
Conferences, non-class contacts................... 


TABLE 
ALL SECTIONS 402 AND 407 


Areas Rated 


Teacher personality, behavior............ 
Lectures: presentation and the like....... 
Class discussion, participation............ 
Assignment, readings, tests, 
Conferences, non-class contacts........... 


and the like) weighted slightly less than one-half the value 
any other area because contained only four items instead 
the usual nine items. 

Tables and clearly reveal profound variations class 
situations felt and expressed students. With final com- 
posite scores ranging from positive ratings 75, there can 
doubt significant differences the ways teachers and 
course affect learners. have previously listed the items 
which were used rating teacher personality, and J’s points 


401 
402 407 
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stand sharp contrast E’s near perfect score 87. Student 
reactions lectures range over even greater extremes, with N’s 
mark and 80. Class discussion shows somewhat less 
variability, but even here the data suggest that some teachers are 
much better class managers than others. Assignments, read- 
ings, tests, and the like vary student approval from aver- 
J’s group. Conferences and office contacts show the lowest rat- 
ings the table, indicating presumably felt need learners 
for more associations with their already too busy instructors. 


findings have presented would meet with varied 
receptions any representative department sociology. 
That the Ohio State department authorized the study and par- 
ticipated its rigorous requirements, evidence desire 
improve instruction. While any action must await departmental 
discussion, can suggest certain general interpretations. 

While average increases information 15.4, 11.5, and 
20.0 may not seem impressive, the range scores above these 
norms leads one think that, the whole, introductory so- 
ciology does teach much factual data. But with averages 
some classes course twice those other classes, evident 
that learning situations are profoundly different. This suggests 
the need for two follow-up studies, one way verification 
reported findings and the other determine causes. One 
practical application the pre-tests now developed would 
use them another quarter locate slow- and fast-moving 
students. These persons could placed classes line with 
their growth potentials and instruction could adapted 
their needs and abilities. 

Attitude shifts 5.6, 12.4, and 6.3 toward staff viewpoints 
not seem significant could desired. Again differences 
between sections within the same course are conspicuous, and 
again the question how some instructors were able 
achieve the results with which their groups are credited. Much 
the same question arises respect critical thinking, with aver- 
age changes 3.5, 1.4, and 3.5 the three courses. These 
outcomes not appear impressive when viewed end- 
products quarter’s work, though the development the 
abilities question may more difficult process than 
usually thought. 
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From practical standpoint, the most revealing findings 
the study came from personality and course ratings. With stu- 
dents’ reactions extremely varied have indicated, there 
doubt that some instructors have failed achieve good 
working relations with their students. This admittedly 
complex problem, yet the ranges would seem far too great 
explained away possible differences class make-up, 
time, and forth. seems reasonable suspect that some 
instructors have never seen themselves their students see 
them, and that critical inspection test results may become 
the basis far-reaching changes. Needless add, student opin- 
ion not the only measure, nor the best measure, effective 
teaching, nor teaching the only major function univer- 
sity instructor. 

Test results, plus knowledge the teaching situation, raise 
questions more general nature. Time and again, have 
been struck teacher’s utter lack concern for basic aims 
and purposes. staff conference, waits for orders, and 
the classroom quizzes pupils the day’s assignment. Edu- 
cation, him, mastery textbook materials, not process 
co-operative planning which use made variety 
learning resources. This leads the suggestion that need 
times reconsider the things are trying accomplish; 
reflect again what our classes should and terms 
the changes student behavior which desire outcomes. 

Moreover, must know more than where are going; 
must know ways getting there. That is, must ex- 
perimental the true sense the word, ever willing revise 
practices light proved results. This calls for skill and 
imagination, but most all demands motivation—the desire 
effective teacher. That the teaching job needs 
done better than have done evidenced findings 
already presented. That can done better was demonstrated 
recent experience with group Freshmen. These stu- 
dents were selected the junior dean representative all 
education Freshmen, and they were taught methods com- 
monly used but quite different from those used 401 
and 402. the battery tests reported this paper, the ex- 


Cook, Lloyd A., “Uses Community Teacher Education,” Curriculum Journal, 
(October, 1939), pp. 261-64. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


the Way Out 


ARE impressed two statements the American 
Youth Commission’s program action concerning 
employment. The first informs that there are 
more than one million nine hundred thousand youth the 
United States the fifteen nineteen-year age span who were 
totally unemployed engaged emergency work Novem- 
ber, 1937, and that these are figures approximately equal 
those 1939. The second statement runs follows: “It 
would undesirable compel the [school] attendance above 
the age sixteen young people who would prefer 
work.” 

The implication these statements that there are unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth who not desire school, 
and the question naturally arises, What can about it? 

first thought one might say, “They ought 
school rather than left idle around home without 
job.” Theirs the responsibility and theirs the loss. sec- 
ond thought, deeper question presents itself, Why they 
not want school? 

The first answer this question that, general, they 
are shiftless, lazy, lacking ambition. The times are dislo- 
cated; the family does not stimulate industry and ambition 
children; are unhappily raising teeming mass men, 
women, and youth who expect provide living for them. 
This puts the blame the out-of-school youth and relieves 
school people any direct responsibility the matter. This 
answer the query about many youth prefer idleness 
school too easy. 

One important answer for school people think about 
that the schools give many high-school children neither what 
they need nor what they feel they need. The verbal-minded 
who expect college and like study subjects are 
sufficiently satisfied remain school. The youth who not 
care for learning end itself are not fortunately situ- 
ated. They leave soon they can, and many cases they 
are encouraged quit because they not fit and become 


248 
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bit nuisance times. School happier place for teachers 
when the undesirables are away. 

Negatively, they may allowed soon the com- 
pulsory-attendance laws are satisfied. Positively, thoughtful 
school people are searching their souls discover their own 
shortcomings. The wise schoolteacher assumes that some the 
blame his. applies criteria such these the high-school 
program: 

giving adequate guidance its youth finding what 
their strengths and weaknesses personality and character 
are and helping them build program for developing 
themselves? 

helping youth understand their occupational needs 
and contributing their orientation and preparation for 
careers? 

helping youth spend their money wisely through 
training consumption? 

making them intelligently informed about the social, 
economic, and political problems which they have face 
promptly citizens and workers? 

Has taught them read with speed and comprehension 
sufficient for them continue read the newspapers and 
thought-provoking magazines? 

Has made them efficient expressing themselves speech 
and paper? 

teaching them care for health, safety, and food? 

provision made for intelligent understanding sex 
hygiene and family life? 

Does provide them with few creative interests which will 
enrich their lives and carry them through periods anxiety 
and monotony? 

the content subjects selected that their maximum 
value for everyday living safeguarded? teachers intel- 
ligently try “sell” their offerings their students terms 
lay needs and interests? 

Does every boy and girl feel that there least one person 
the faculty who knows him intimately and whose interest 
will anchor him times stress? 

These are obvious needs youth which the high school 
should meet and which, met, will help them prefer not 
work before their schooling thoroughly done. 
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READINGS 
Books Read 


Progressive Education the Crossroads. New York: Newson 
and Company, 1938. 128 pp. 

The purpose the book under review “to contribute better under- 
standing the philosophy which the progressive movement must find its 
justification.” philosophy derives its significance from the emphasis 
which the progressive movement places “respect for personality” and “max- 
imum development.” That these values can achieved simply freeing 
children from the formalism traditional education, and improving the 
learning conditions, pointed out Mr. Bode current erroneous inter- 
pretation the progressive movement. The concern for the individual, the 
necessity for securing free play intelligence, and emphasis the evils 
reflect the growing demand our society for the recognition 
the common man. Although emphasizing freedom, progressive education 
places major importance and responsibility intelligent guidance and direc- 
tion. basis for this guidance and direction the author contends that 
progressive education has too often turned the individual rather than 
the ideals democracy. 

What Mr. Bode has say about “The Doctrine Interest,” and “The 
Concept Needs,” will stimulate the readers this book think critically 
about some the interpretations that have been and are being made 
ideas. 

Progressive education challenged become the exponent the demo- 
cratic way life. Refusal leaves “with guiding principles except 
random interests and hypothetical needs.” Acceptance means that major atten- 
tion must devoted reorganizing and reinterpreting the established values 


and institutions our society. 


West, Rutu, Editor. Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the Social 
Studies: Utilization Community Resources the Social Studies. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies, 1938. 
229 

This yearbook will fail develop most readers enthusiasm for utili- 
zation community resources. satisfactory evidence presented concern- 
ing the unusual contribution community study pupil development. 
stated here, the objectives this type curricular activity are only the broad, 
general objectives all social-studies teaching. addition, the practicality 
the procedures described may questioned. Certain methods, such inter- 
views, excursions, and surveys, have apparently gained such respectability that 
all writers feel compelled subscribe them. The interview technique 
described three different chapters. The extent which the community 
will tolerate these procedures should they become widespread not 

Moreover, this book has several serious omissions. First and foremost, 
although the book proposes discuss the use community resources, the 
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term community not defined. more precise understanding the concept 
would have eliminated much verbiage. Second, the emphasis placed upon 
methods for getting pupils out into the community has caused the committee 
neglect consideration certain important ways bringing the community 
the pupils. Failure indicate the possibilities radio and the movies 
meeting this need certainly shortcoming. 

Two parts the book are valuable for the classroom teacher. Aldrich’s 
criteria for judging the value community activities are satisfactory guide- 
posts. Michener’s chapter community survey the best summary this 


technique available. 


Personality and Time. New York: Privately 
printed, 1936. 123 pp. 

This study the outlook toward the past, present, and future 
mentally disturbed patients. The depressed patient often disturbed because 
feelings guilt referring the past. “Melancholics are more downcast 
than paranoid schizophrenics relation the present and much more 
the future.” The patient who suffers from delusions grandeur may cherish 
high ambitions for the future, but his hopes may not well founded. 

When the “future autobiographies” superior adolescents are compared 
with those mental patients, found that greatness and distinction are 
anticipated only small percentage the psychotics. The superior ado- 
lescents look forward careers achievement, but not ignore the uncer- 
tainty the future many psychotics do. 

This study value primarily points the way toward future research 


abnormal psychology. will appeal limited group professional 
workers only. 


Daily Schedule and High-School Organization. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. pp. 

Since the publication Roswell Puckett’s Making High School 
Schedule Recitations 1931 little had been written the problem 
organizing the high school until the publication Mr. Langfitt’s compre- 
hensive treatment the subject. this volume over three hundred pages 
the author deals length with the numerous factors involved the effective 
construction the daily schedule. The twelve chapters the book deal with 
fundamental policies that are basic schedule making, with the data necessary 
schedule making and with the actual techniques involved. Extensive treat- 
ment given the securing pupil data, the teaching-load, teaching com- 
binations, formulas for the measurement teaching-load, curriculum offerings 
relation schedule making, regulations and traditions affecting the sched- 
ule, building facilities, guidance, the organization the school day, and 
detailed techniques covering all stages the process constructing the sched- 
ule and putting into operation. Each the twelve chapters contains 
number well-selected questions and problems for study and discussion and 
annotated list selected references. 

basic book covering schedule making conventionally organized 
schools The Daily Schedule and High-School Organization presents techniques 
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that will enable the principal organize his school effective manner. 
view present-day curriculum trends demanding greater flexibility the 
school day regrettable that Professor Langfitt did not devote more space 
the description schedule practices schools that are experimenting with 
schedules that depart radically from the traditional pattern. Likewise, view 
the present tendency toward democracy school administration, 
regrettable that the author did not devote some space description prac- 
tices selected schools where schedule making conceived democratic 
procedure participated administrators, teachers, and pupils. These 
criticisms not detract from the major purpose the book which 
provide techniques which the high school may best organized for the 
achievement its educational purposes. the achievement this purpose 


the author has done outstanding piece work 


Modern Secondary Education: Principles and Prac- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. pp. 

indicated the title page this book revision Mr. Douglass’ 
Secondary Education which appeared 1927. The latter book for full 
decade was generally recognized one the outstanding contributions the 
literature American secondary education. The scope and point view 
Modern Secondary Education are expressed the author his Preface: 

The specific problems the American secondary school have been 
persistent and are not separated from the comprehensive, basic 
issues pertaining all education. They were brought before students 
education years ago; one form another, and with different periods 
emphasis, they have since been prominent. They pertain the rela- 
tionship the secondary school other areas the school system, 
practices which will best take account the abilities and interests 
heterogeneous group young people, the economy time, im- 
proved social group life, health and physical education, ways 
and means aiding boys and girls enter upon gainful occupation, 
the educational influences out-of-school agencies, and ap- 
praisal results. 

The basic assumptions that have largely determined the organization and 
point view the book are stated these: the place the secondary 
school the system public education rightly conceived only when 
regarded integral part the entire public-school system; the same 
general philosophy and the same general principles curriculum construction 
and method prevail for all areas education; education growth and devel- 
opment; the time has arrived consider the curriculum terms educa- 
tional aims and objectives, learning experiences and desired outcomes, rather 
than subject-matter which has virtue and itself. 

revising his older book Mr. Douglass has placed special emphasis upon 
the tremendous changes that have taken place American secondary education 
within recent years and upon the social and economic changes our life that 
have been responsible for these changes. The writer has drawn his materials 
from amazingly wide literature dealing with the various aspects his 
problem. 


The seventeen chapters the book deal with the present-day populariza- 
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tion secondary education, the secondary-school population, the reorganiza- 
tion secondary education, articulation the school system, the social 
purposes secondary education, character and personality, selecting and locat- 
ing learning experiences, citizenship, home membership, health and physical 
education, leisure, guidance, occupational training, basic knowledge and skills, 
organization learning experiences, the program studies, and appraising 
the secondary school. Within these chapters one finds wealth information 
not previously brought together one book concerning significant recent and 
current movements affecting secondary education. For example, the chapter 
the program studies, chapter covering forty-eight pages, eight and 
half pages are devoted the core curriculum. Other examples are the testing 
programs the American Council Education, the work the American 
Youth Commission, the New York Regents’ study secondary education, the 
educational program the Civilian Conservation Corps, the work the 
Cooperative Study Secondary School Standards, the recommendations 
the Committee Orientation Secondary Education, the Pennsylvania Study 
the Relations Secondary and Higher Education, the Eight-Year Study 
the Progressive Education Association, and the program the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

The book written the same scholarly manner that characterized 
Professor Douglass’ earlier book. Excellent documentation found throughout 
the book. Each chapter contains list topics for discussion and investigation 
and carefully selected bibliography. The book strongly recommended 
all who wish scholarly, up-to-date, and comprehensive treatment Amer- 


ican secondary education. 


Simpson, Ray Study Those Who Influence and Those Who Are 
Influenced Discussion. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1938. pp. 

The purpose this study was discover factors related the ability 
individuals influence others discussion, and those related the degree 
influenceability the individual. Sophomore and junior women students 
introductory psychology and educational psychology were used subjects. 
simple attitude scale was first presented each student, testing attitudes 
toward various controversial educational, economic, political, and social issues. 
art test was also included one subject for judgment and discussion. 
After the pretests were given, students were divided into groups four for 
discussion purposes. Different groupings were used for the discussion the 
different topics. Tests given after discussion indicated the shift due group 
discussion, while later tests indicated the permanence the changes. From 
the individual changes found influence score was calculated for each person. 

Although correlations between various factors and ability influence 
others discussion were not high, positive relationship was found between 
this ability and scores tests verbal ability, mathematical ability, and 
semester marks. statistically reliable relationship was found between dom- 
inance discussion and intelligence, emotional stability, self-sufficiency, intro- 
version-extroversion, dominance measured paper and pencil tests used. 
Jewesses were more influential discussion than Protestants Catholics. 

Results are not sufficiently convincing correlations sufficiently high 
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warrant any sweeping generalizations. However the study does present tech- 
nique for attack upon important problem about which have little 
data. These results should useful pointing the way toward further 
research and finally more satisfactory answer the perplexing problem 
attitudes, influence and influenceability, and personality factors related atti- 


tude changes during discussion. 


Bluffton College 


Measuring Learning Outcomes 
Introductory Sociology 
[Continued from page 


perimental class averaged higher scores than did the great 
majority 401 and 402 sections. information, for example, 
their pre-test mark was 5.7 points lower than the 402 score, but 
their end-test gain was almost twice the increase the best 402 
class. Since these Freshmen had had previous work soci- 
ology, the case may used argue that the 401 course not 
useful prerequisite 402 and 407. have cited the ex- 
perience only show that, with radical change methods, 
significant improvement learning outcomes possible. 

Teaching aims and methods are both dependent staff or- 
ganization. the setup one where teachers introductory 
classes are the main young and inexperienced, work 
degrees and moving through graduation, most difficult 
give them the guidance necessary for their own develop- 
ment. While this problem has many facets, one particular 
would seem merit attention. appears evident education, 
business, that persons who are denied responsible partici- 
pation decision-making will, time, become irresponsible, 
and good teaching cannot had that way. The need for 
program in-service education, plus classroom supervision, 
under the direction person interested introductory work 
and skilled the techniques which demands. 
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Fannie Johnston, 127-32 

New Tests, 145-46 

1939-1940 Program, The, Charters, 
179-80 

Noble, Stuart History American 
Education (R), (R. Eckelberry), 167 


Oberholtzer, Edison E., Integrated Cur- 
riculum Practice (R), (J. Wayne 
Wrightstone), 137-38 

Odenweller, Arthur Leonard, Predicting the 
Quality Teaching (R), (Robert 
Richey), 84-85 
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Ohio State Co-operative Testing Program 
Nursing Education, The, Alice 
Crist, 31-37 

the Way Out (E), C[harters], 
248-49 


Page, Marjorie, The Modification As- 
cendant Behavior Preschool Children 
(R), (Winona Morgan), 

Painter, George Stephen, Fundamental Psy- 
chology (R), (Harold Burtt), 225 

Paisley, W., Problems Cursive, Man- 
uscript and Mirror Handwriting (R), 
(F. Robinson), 

Parker, Francis W., Talks Pedagogics: 
Outline the Theory Concentra- 
tion (R), (J. Wayne Wrightstone), 

Partridge, DeAlton, Social Psychology 
Adolescence (R), (Jessie Char- 
ters), 232 

Paterson, Donald G., and Darley, John G., 
Men, Women, and Jobs (R), (J. 
Bathhurst), 

Pettus, Clyde, Subject Headings Educa- 
tion: Systematic List for Use 
Dictionary Catalog (R), (Ruth See- 
ger), 139-40 

Pintner General Ability Tests (N.T.), (J. 
Wayne Wrightstone), 

Pluggé, Domis E., History Greek Play 
Production American Colleges and 
Universities from 1881 1936 (R), 
(Eugene Bahn), 172-73 

Practical Research (E), C[harters], 
72-73 

Prescott, Daniel Alfred, Emotion and the 
Educative Process (R), (G. Shevia- 
kov), 

Pressey, L., and Janney, E., Casebook 
Research Educational Psychology 
(R), (Katharine Greene), 142-43 

Proposed Technique for Certain Evaluations 
Art, James Grimes and Edward 
Bordin, 1-5, 

Pupil Transportation Ohio, Hutch- 
ins and Holy, 215-22 


Radio Division, Keith Tyler, 

Rainey, Homer P.; Brandon, Arthur L.; 
Chambers, M.; Harley, L.; 
Moore, Harry H.; and Melvin, Bruce 
L., How Fare American Youth (R), 
(Elsie Voorhees Jones), 

Ramsey, Grace Fisher, Educational Work 
Museums the United States (R), 
(F. Drury), 228 

L., Factors Influencing 
Attitudes and Attitude Changes, 9-14, 

Tests, 180-82 

Readings, 17-29; 48-58; 75-88; 
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195-201; 
250-54 

W., Newman, C., The 
Relation Employment Scholarship, 

Warp G., Ethics the Teaching 
Profession (E), 163-64 

Reeder, Ward G., The Administration 
Pupil Transportation (R), (T. Holy), 
56-57 

G., The Amendment for 
State Board Education, 202 

Reeder, Ward G., Manual for the School 
Bus Driver (R), (T. Holy), 56-57 

Reference Division, Ruth Seeger, 

Relation Employment Scholarship, 
The, Reeder and Newman, 
203-14 

Rosenblatt, Louise M., Literature Ex- 
ploration (R), (George Salt), 

Ruch, Floyd L., Psychology and Life (R), 
(Katharine Greene), 54-55 

Rue, Eloise, compiler, Subject Index 
Readers (R), (Ruth Seeger), 225 

Russell, David H.; Karp, Etta E.; and 
Kelly, Edward I., Reading Aids through 
the Grades (R), (George McClellan), 
173 

Russell, James Earl, Founding Teachers 
College: Reminiscences the Dean 
Emeritus (R), (R. Eckelberry), 

Ryan, Carson, Mental Hygiene through 
Education (R), (M. Durea), 137 


Saber-Tooth Curriculum, The (E), 
C[harters], 

Sanchez, George I., Mexico: Revolution 
Education (R), (R. Eckelberry), 

Sanford, Chester M., Developing Teacher 
Personality That Wins (R), (L. 
Love), 195 

Saucier, A., Introduction Modern 
Views Education (R), (R. Heber 
Richards), 

Schmeckebier, Laurence F., Government 
Publications and Their Use (R), (Nancy 
Mason Dasher), 

Schneider, Herman, The Problem Voca- 
tional Guidance (R), (Ross Mooney), 
227-28 

School Bond Issues Related the Ohio 
Study Local School Units, Holy, 
6-8 

Rutu E., Reference Division, 

Sharman, Jackson R., Modern Principles 
Physical Education (R), (D. Ober- 
teuffer), 

Sheats, Paul H., Education and the Quest 
for Middle Way (R), (Norman Woel- 
fel), 23-24 
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Period: Graphic and Pictorial Atlas 
(R), (F. Robinson), 225-26 

Simpson, Ray H., Study Those Who 
Influence and Those Who Are In- 
fluenced Discussion (R), (Lloyd 
Ramseyer), 253-54 

Skinner, Charles E., and Langfitt, Emer- 
son, editors, Introduction Modern 
Education (R), (M. Almack), 

Smith, Donnal V., Social Learning for 
Youth the Secondary School (R), (E. 
Dietrich), 

Smith, Payson; Winship, E.; and Har- 
ris, William T., Horace Mann and Our 
Schools (R), (R. Eckelberry), 75-76 

Social Studies, The (E), C[harters], 

Spieseke, Alice Winifred, The First Text- 
books American History and Their 
Compiler, John M’Culloch (R), (H. 
Good), 170-71 

Sprott, H., General Psychology (R), 
(Katharine Greene), 

Stanford University Education Faculty, The 
Challenge Education: Introduc- 
tion Education (R), (R. Eckel- 
berry), 109-10 

Stanger, Margaret A., and Donohue, Ellen 
K., Prediction and Prevention Read- 
ing Difficulties (R), (George McClel- 
lan), 226 

State Board Education Amendment, The 

Stonequist, Everett V., The Marginal Man: 
Study Personality and Culture Con- 
flict (R), (Ralph Stogdill), 

Stratemeyer, Clara, Supervision German 
Elementary Education, 1918-1933 (R), 
(Archibald Anderson), 

Student Purposes High-School Physical 
Education, Charles Cowell, 

Stuerm, Francis H., Training Democra- 
cy: the New Schools Czechoslovakia 
(R), (R. Eckelberry), 231 

Survey Division, Holy, 191-92 


Teaching Opportunities 1938, Earl 
Anderson, 68-71 

They Did Not College, Prudence 
Bostwick, 

Tidyman, Willard F., Directing Learning 
through Class Management (R), (Robert 
Richey), 77-78 

Traxler High School Reading Test (N.T.), 
(J. Wayne Wrightstone), 117 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 
Shuttleworth, Frank K., The Adolescent 


Trends Secondary-School Organization 
Ohio, Earl Anderson, 44-45 


Umstattd, G., al., Institutional 
Teacher Placement (R), (W. Char- 
ters), 

Updegraff, Ruth, al., Practice Pre- 
school Education (R), (Winona Mor- 
gan), 


Van Wall, Willem, The Music the 
People (R), (Alton 114-15 


Walke, Nelson Sumter, Traits Characteris- 
tic Men Majoring Physical Educa- 
tion the Pennsylvania State College 
(R), (D. Oberteuffer), 

Watkeys, W., and ten members the 
faculty the University Rochester, 
Orientation Science (R), (W. 
Henderson), 227 

Watson, Winifred, and Nolte, Julius M., 
Living Grammar (R), (C. Anibal), 
109 

Wattenberg, William W., the Educa- 
tional Front (R), (Earl Anderson), 

Time Interval Words Known, 
123-26, 143-44 

Wert, James E., Educational Statistics (R), 
(Harold Edgerton), 166 

Wert, James E., Evening Class Experi- 
ment, 119-23 

Wesley, Edgar Bruce, Teaching the Social 
Studies (R), (S. McCutchen), 

West, Joe Young, Technique for Ap- 
praising Certain Observable Behavior 
Children Science Elementary 
Schools (R), (J. Wayne Wrightstone), 

West, Ruth, editor, Ninth Yearbook, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies: 
Utilization Community Resources 
the Social Studies (R), (Kimball Wiles), 
250-51 

Wetzel, William A., Biography High 
School (R), (Norman Woelfel), 

Wilson, Louis R., editor, The Réle the 
Library Adult Education (R), (Ruth 
Seeger), 

Woody, Clifford, Sophomore Testing Pro- 
gram the Accredited High Schools 
Michigan (R), (F. Frutchey), 168 

18; 145-46 
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